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NOTES ON MIXTEC INDIAN LAND AND FARMING PRACTICES 
Emma 
Denver, Colorado 


HE data in the present paper were gathered by the writer 
in the course of three visits to the mixteca alta of Oaxaca, 
Mexico, — December—January 1931-32, Mareh—April 1933, and 
December—January 1936-37. The information pertains to the 
following communities: 1) Tilantongo, and 2) Yucuita, both in 
the District of Nochixtlan, 3) Huamelulpan, and 4) Nundichi, 
both in the District of Tlaxiaco (all four in the mizteca alta of 
Oaxaca) ; 5) Xoxo, Mixtee settlement in the Zapotecan Indian 
‘“*Valley of Oaxaca’’, in the jurisdiction of Oaxaca City, capital 
of the state. 


Location. The Mixtee Indians of southern Mexico occupy 
the northwestern quarter of the state of Oaxaca and a bordering 
fringe of the states of Puebla and Guerrero. 

Oaxaca is one of the most mountainous parts of Mexico. Its 
largest valley is a narrow three-armed one in the center of the 
state where the capital, Oaxaca City, lies. This valley is 
Zapotecan Indian, although several Mixtec towns have existed 
there since before Spanish times. The main Mixtec territory 
begins, however, in the mountains rising just west of this semi- 
tropical valley. It is known as the ‘‘high Mixteca’’. An ex- 
tension of the ‘‘Mixteca’’ onto the Pacific coast plain to the 
south is known as the ‘‘low Mixteca’’. 
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The high Mixteca, with which this paper deals, is a temperate- 
to-cold semi-arid zone. A summer rainy season lasts three or 
four months. The altitude, rarely less than 6,000 feet, and 
low rainfall, modify the tropic climate of this 17°—18° north 
Latitude. 

Ancient History. The Mixteca is part of a once general area 
of ancient high culture in Mexico antedating the Aztee period 
that still flourished when the Spaniards arrived. A soldier of 
Cortez, on a preliminary visit south in search of the source of © 
Montezuma’s gold, reported that Mixtee fortresses and houses 
were superior to any yet seen in the New World. Before the 
Spaniards came, the Aztecs from the north had conquered the 
Mixtees and were levying tributes on them of cloths, cochineal, 
jade, gold, and other commodities. 

Population. There are now about 200,000 people in the high 
Mixteea, an area about the size of New Hampshire or Vermont. 
These are mainly Mixtee Indians and mestizos, with a very small 
number of white people. ” They live in over 500 communities, 
only 5 of which have more than 5,000 inhabitants. Only about 
50 have over a thousand people. The admixture of Spanish 
blood is confined mainly to the larger towns. Over half the 
Indians now speak Spanish as well as their native Mixtec tongue. 

A large population in pre-Spanish times is suggested by the 
scores of archeological sites, mainly on hill and mountain tops. 
Almost all the big communities of the present time have pueblos 
viejos or ‘‘old towns’’ on some nearby elevation. Numerous 
other pueblos viejos exist apart from modern communities. 

Old Economic Pattern. In earlier times, before the Spanish 
Conquest the Mixtec economy was based on farming and hunt- 
ing together with some manufacture and trade. Corn, beans, 
and squash were the main crops, and rain farming that 
depended on the seasons was the ordinary method, although some 
irrigation was practiced along stream bottoms. Turkeys and 
dogs were raised for meat, and deer and other animals hunted. 
The Mixteca was a center for the manufacture of Mexican jade 
and gold ornaments and fine cloths, as well as for the production 
of cochineal dye. Cotton had to be imported. Cloth went out. 
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Regular war-relations existed between Mixtec ‘‘states’’. Cities 
were built on mountain tops for defence, and terrace farming 
was practiced to some extent on the heights. But strong moun- 
tain communities supplemented their insufficient production by 
levies on valley towns where soil was better but security less. 

When the Spaniards came, outright wars between Mixtec states 
stopped. Tribute to the Aztecs ceased. Mountain-top cities 
were abandoned for the valleys. The plow and oxen were 
brought from Europe, and wheat and other farm products intro- 
duced. Horses and burros provided new means of transpor- 
tation. Cattle, sheep and goats came in. The first Dominican 
friars imported silk worms, and the manufacture of silk cloth 
was an important Mixtec industry in the Conquest century. 
Wild mulberry trees were already growing there. But first the 
White man’s avarice and then royal decree ended this profitable 
business. The Mixteca did not yield great quanties of gold after 
the accumulated supply owned by the Indian nobles had been 
exhausted. But the Mixtee cochineal industry was a gold mine 
in itself, unti! modern aniline dyes competed. The Mixteca used 
to have the world’s cochineal monopoly. 


Present Economic Pattern. The Mixtecs now live by farming, 
herding, and the sale of some manufactured goods. Wheat, 
corn, goat hides, and woven palm-fiber hats go to the outside 
world. Cotton cloth comes in. Almost everything else of native 
use in the small Mixtee villages is made at home. 

Farming still utilizes the rainy season which lasts from June 
or July through September. The few suitable valleys where 
irrigation was profitable are now owned by mestizos or whites. 
In the more remote and difficult places, Indians have kept their 
lands. Occasionally they can divert water from streams onto the 
narrow bottoms for cultivation. Canoas, gutters made of hol- 
lowed-out halves of pine logs, are sometimes used to bring the 
water from mountain streams over ravines to fields 

Because there was little level land and not many streams the 
Spaniards could use for irrigation and mills, no vast haciendas 
grew up in the Mixteca, as in some parts of Mexico. The 
‘‘agrarian problem’’ of Mexico applies very slightly in the 
Mixteca. 
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Modern Mixtec farming is done largely on hill or mountain 
slopes that are sometimes excessively steep. The need for soil 
conservation is understood. ‘‘The soil runs off our fields like 
grease off a hot griddle’’. 

Soil conservation practices are ancient. Between Achiutla 
and Tilantongo ‘‘all the mountains are today crossed by em- 
bankments, from the top down, like stairs, walled with stones, 
which were the means which the lords gave to the soldiers and 


the common people for the sowing of the seeds...’ And . 


‘* .. the captains, or former lords, pursued by adversaries more 
powerful, sought a safe place for their defenses . . . and culti- 
vated and worked the crags to sow and harvest the seeds with 
which they sustained themselves in order not to have to go forth 
tec hunt animals and leave the protection of these stone fences 
where they could hide...’’ (Burgoa, 1674). 

Mixtees living in Xoxo, town in the Zapotecan central valley, 
farmed the slopes and terraces of the ancient ruined mountain- 
top-city of Monte Alban from at least the 17th century until 
archeologists put them off in 1931. The Xoxo Indians claim 
the terrace walls of Monte Alban were built to prevent deslaves, 
or erosion, and to make farming possible. The archeological 
terraces of many ancient mountain-top cities in the Mixteca 
are farmed today. 

Various techniques of soil conservation are seen there today. 
Cheek dams are built in series in gullies to break the water’s 
downward rush. The dams are of stone, or of earth re-enforced 
by planted cane, or carrizo. ‘‘Here much water comes; here 
must be put a work.”’ 

On the sloping fields on the mountain sides, retaining walls of 
stone are often built to follow contour lines, and these walls 
may be reinforced by planted maguey. Fields are divided into 
small patches by means of borders of maguey. Contour strips 
may be left unplowed with their original vegetative cover, or 
pianted in chamizo de cuete or maguey, between fields. But 
precautions are often late. When a field “‘begins to wash away, 
we start to throw up ridges’’. <A steep field may last from 
two to five years, after which it may have to be rested for a long 
time or abandoned. Barren eroded hills, probably despoiled by 
man. typify many parts of the Mixteca. 
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Land Wars. Human pressure for fields exists. New land 
that can be broken is limited. Above a certain altitude, despite 
the tropic latitude, frost comes before the crop is ripe, and the 
corn ‘‘falls over like one who has taken a cup’’. 

Boundary lines between Mixtee communities block the lateral 
reach for field and are often scenes of trouble. Stone mogoteros 
mark border points. Neither town plants a strip 4 or 5 meters 
wide along an actual boundary. Sometimes hostile neighbors 
move or destroy markers. Although open war between Mixtec 
city-states stopped with the Spanish Conquest, blood feuds, fol- 
lowing the ancient line-up, exist today. 

The case of Tilantongo is an example. This was once a lead- 
ing Mixtec mountain-top city, the noble lineage of which ranked 
all others in Mexico. Yucuafie and Mitlantongo were her chief 
enemy neighbors. Jaltepec, a valley town, cooperated with food 
tribute. Today, Yucuafie and Mitlantongo are still her main 
enemies, and Jaltepee remains her friend, bringing corn to sell 
at the weekly plazas there. 

The far-flung lands of Tilantongo are surrounded by those 
of eight other towns. Only three of these are friendly to 
Tilantongo. A stranger must enter by one of the three friendly 
‘“‘ports’’. But entry by even the friendly points apparently 
requires some care. In Nochixtlan, various guides sought the 
job of taking the writer to the friendly town nearest Tilantongo. 
But from there it was difficult to get someone to go on with 
me further. 

The Indian authorities of Tilantongo described their relations 
with their neighbors as follows: Mitlantongo attacked outlying 
rancherias of Tilantongo in 1914, 1924, 1927 and 1930. The 
worst of these assaults was that of 1927, when 95 houses were 
burned and 20 persons killed. Some of these borderland 
rancherias of Tilantongo are still unoccupied. Some former 
owners have never gone back, but found work in Nochixtlan, 
nearest large mestizo town. 

Yucuafie attacked Tilantongo also in November 1936, killing 
13-year-old Anastasio Pedro and taking the 98 head of cattle 
and goats he was guarding. Some days later, Tida, also 
anciently an enemy of Tilantongo, attacked, taking oxen and 
plows, wounding two men and carrying off two others. The 
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two kidnapped ones had not returned when the writer arrived 
in December 1936. 

A Mexican government official (Don Carlos Guzman, of 
Tlaxiaco, himself a mestizo from a small Mixteca town) states 
that while the Mixtee conflicts often involve boundaries, they 
are not always over land. In attempting to settle a two-sided 
dispute in which the Mixtee town of Yosoyuta was involved, he 
succeeded in making peace with a town on the one side by divid- 
ing the disputed land in half, a procedure that sometimes works. 
But when he tried to settle the trouble on the other side, with a 
second town, the representative of Yosoyua, Tiburcio Hernandez, 
“explained clearly that his town did not want to settle that 
question because then ‘the boys would have no place to go and 
play’. In ease a settlement was made, Yosoytia would have to 
provoke a difficulty with some other town.’’ The result was that 
although the disputed land was a sterile strip 50 meters wide, 
peace couid not be made. 

Two other Mixtec towns, Chaleatongo and San Miguel el 
Grande, have had years of boundary disputes. But, in 1933, 
the Oaxaca state government obliged each side to put up some 
money, on condition that the first town to fire a shot was to lose 
its share. In case of three years of peace, each town was to get 
its part back. In 1936 three peaceful years had passed. 

Field Location, Ownership, and Sale. Many small Mixtee 
villages have no community centers, and are scattered widely 
over the mountain slopes. The houses are on or near the fields, 
and fields are often far apart. One family may have fields in 
several different parts of an area belonging to the community. 

Within the community area, any member may break new land 
not claimed by others, by felling trees, burning them, or other- 
wise preparing the ground,—except where the long arm of the 
modern Mexican forestry laws may now begin to reach. One 
who elears and works the new land becomes its owner. If he 
leaves, no one else cultivates that field. If there is trespass, 
relatives can claim recompense. No cleared field reverts to the 
community. Wild fruit trees on a field belong to its owner, but 
a spring of water, although beside a house, belongs to everyone. 

Seattered family lands are sometimes sold or exchanged and 
better located ones selected. When exchanged tracts are un- 
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equal, 4 or 5 pesos ‘‘places’’ the difference. Lands are selected 
according to the class of neighbors; to proximity to springs; to 
closeness to the home from which wives carry hot meals; to 
presence of wild fruit trees; and to local beauty. The wife is 
consulted in buying or trading land. 

Land Inheritance. A respect for ancient picture-writings 
designating town lands limits survives in the Mixteca. Certain 
communities are reputed to own ancient manuscripts vr copies 
cf ancient ones. Mixtee like written wills even when they are 
not able to write themselves. The will of a household head as 
to division of family land, when not written before he dies, has 
usually been expressed to the family. The will of the dead is 
respected. Children of both sexes inherit land equally, a widow 
retaining life use which is lost if she remarries. Female heirs 
who marry go to land of their husbands. By agreement of sisters 
and brothers, male heirs usually stay on the ancestral lands 
bringing their wives. A sister whose marriage fails may return. 
She may use or sell her share. When a family disagrees, ‘‘each 
one knows his piece’’. 

Farming Practices. Modern Mixtee farming practices are a 
fusion of the old Spanish and native Indian. The ox-drawn 
plow, one-handled and one-bladed, is home-made of a forked oak 
branch. Its wooden point is tipped with iron. The rigid double 
yoke for the ox-team is cut from wood. The goad for the oxen 
is the ancient digging stick that existed before the plow. One 
end is the pico, now pointed with iron; the other has a chisel- 
shaped iron blade. This is for ‘‘cleaning the plow’’. Two plow- 
ings ‘‘scramble’’ a field, one plowing crossing the lines of the 
other. Where slopes are too steep for oxen, or where land patches 
are very small, the digging stick and a ‘‘half-moon’’ hoe are 
used. Other modern Mixtec farm implements are a wedge- 
shaped axe of native shape but of Spanish iron, and the Spanish 
toothed sickle. These iron tools or points are made by Mixtec 
and mestizo smiths in Tlaxiaco, Yodocono, and other big towns 
of the Mixteca. 

Maize Culture: Basin Maize. Maize planting is of two styles: 
mais de cajete, ‘‘basin maize’’, which is early-planted ; and mais 
de temporal, ‘‘rain maize’’, which is late. The early maize is 
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planted from January to March, in the very middle of the 8 
or 9 month dry season. After the field is ‘‘serambled’’, the 
pointed plow marks parallel lines a yard or more part. ‘‘Basins’’ 
about 12 inches in diameter are scooped out about a yard apart 
along this line, and the soil removed down to hard ground. The 
basins of one row are advanced half a space ahead of those of 
the other. The rows will then be in both diagonal and cross 
lines, and the farmer can walk through his field in any direction. 
In the hard earth at the bottom of each basin, a single hole, six, ~ 
seven, or more inches deep, is made with the sharp point of the 
digging stick ‘‘until moisture is found’’. Then, three, four, or 
five maize grains are put into the hole, and also ‘‘its bean, and 
every few holes, its quash.’’ The hole is then closed, but the 
basin left open. In ease of an early rain, the basin can catch 
the water. 

But rain or no rain, the maize sprouts in from eight to twelve 
days. In ‘‘twenty days or a month”’ after it comes up, the field 
is ‘‘cleaned’’. In this process the pointed plow is drawn be- 
tween the rows. A woman or male helper follows the plow and 
‘* lifts the young plant’’ which is partly buried by soil thrown 
into the basin. At the same time they pull loosened weeds. 
When the maize plants are two to three feet high; the plow goes 
again, a moldboard being attached this time if the earth is not 
stony. Otherwise it is replaced with a brush drag, or ‘‘mustache’’, 
of briars or branches. This second plowing fills the basin and 
is the occasion for a second weeding. When the maize is a little 
higher, it is ‘‘boxed’’. With the half-moon hoe, mounds are 
made around the plants of each basin. ‘‘The heaped soil gives 
more juice’’. ‘‘More roots grow.’’ ‘‘The maize stands more 
firmly’’. ‘‘When a storm comes, it does not fall.’’ 

When edible green ears are available, sometimes as early as 
June, the maize is guarded against animals, birds, and human 
thieves. Watch-houses are built on high stilts or on the ground, 
of dry maize stalks or of brush. ‘‘Maize that falls may be 
taken.’’ ‘‘No one says anything about twenty or thirty ears. 
But more, one is angered.’’ ‘‘Sometimes there are killings, but 
usually one conforms to legal justice—a day in jail, a peso 
fine—.’’ 
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The early or basin-maize grows much taller than the other. 
I measured some dry stalks fifteen feet high at Tillo. The stalks 
of basin-maize must be bent over for picking, but care is used 
not to break them, for they are building material for house walls 
and fences. The man harvests basin-maize. The ears broken 
from the plant, usually husked in the field, are thrown over the 
shoulder into a carrying basket on the back. The maize is then 
carried home on the backs of burros, or ‘‘on the lungs.’’ For five 
days or more it dries in the sun. It is then put into a storage 
house usually constructed of ‘‘plaited’’ pine logs, that is, crossed 
at notches cut at the ends, ‘‘log-cabin’’ style. Lime is sprinkled 
inside ‘‘to keep the weevil out’’. The cat is often put in at 
night.. Maize is also stored in the living house on a raised 
platform under the roof. 

The dried maize is shelled by hand as needed.. For shelling 
in quantity, a ‘‘secrub-board’’ made of a large round bundle of 
cobs tied together is used, the ear to be shelled being rubbed 
over the even cob-ends held over a wooden trough. For husking, 
a small pointed stick burned at the end is used. 

Husks are brought to the house from the field ‘‘in twenty 
days’’.t The entire dried plant is stored as fodder for the 
animals in the croteches of trees growing near the house. 


Rain Maize. The rain-maize is quantitatively more important 
than the basin-maize. The field is ‘‘scrambled’’, and furrows 
made a vara apart. Three or four grains are dropped into these 
furrows at every long step, a yard or over, and with them two 
beans or one hava, and here and there a squash seed. The 
earth is pushed over the seeds with the foot. If the ground is 
poor, maize alone is planted. The planting is timed with the 
rains, which begin in June or July, or sooner. The maize sprouts 
in about eight days. ‘‘In twenty days or one moon’’ after 
sprouting, it is ‘‘eleaned’’. It is harvested in December. This 
corn is harvested by the women. It is not so tall as basin-maize. 

Wheat. Wheat is sown broadcast by the man over a cross- 
plowed field, and covered by means of a brush drag. One hand- 


1The frequent Mixtec reference to “twenty” survives from the native 


counting and calendar system. Here it implies merely that the husks are 
brought home “some time later ”. 
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ful of seed is thrown in three parts, as the man walks three steps. 
Beardless or winter wheat is sown in October after harvesting 
the basin-maize from the same field, and harvested in February, 
just before the basin-maise is to be planted. Bearded or summer 
wheat is sown with the first rains in May, June or July. When 
rain is plentiful, it is often broadeast between the maize rows. 
This wheat is harvested in December, with the maize. 


Wheat is cut by the man, with the toothed sickle, tied into 


bundles, and carried to the outdoor threshing floor of stone or 


hard earth. The grain is threshed by trampling by oxen or 
burros, and winnowed by throwing to the wind. After two years 
in wheat, a field is often planted to corn. ‘‘When one seed 
stops liking the field, we sow another.”’ 

Division of Labor. Both men and women work in the fields. 
The man does the plowing. He sows the seed of the early deep- 
planted basin maize, for here the digging stick is needed, and 
he harvests this tall crop himself. The woman follows the plow 
and lifts the young plants bent by the falling earth. She may 
sow the rain-maize, which she also harvests. She weeds. Wheat 
is the man’s crop. A garden aear a house is the woman’s to care 
for. The man considers the woman’s main duty in farming is 
bringing him his hot meals to the field. 

Livestock is tended by the women or children. Bulls are not 
left ‘‘entire’’. ‘‘They faint’’ and will not work. Cows are kept 
for breeding. They are also milked, and cheese made Spanish 
style, with quajo prepared from animal stomachs. Raw milk 
is frequently abhorred. A cow too old for breeding becomes 
barbecue for sale on market day. Sheep are for breeding and 
for wool. Excess male goats are castrated and raised for their 
hides. The meat is barbecued and sold on plaza day in some 
near town. An animal is rarely killed solely for food. Live- 
stock, herded by day because planted fields are not fenced, is kept 
in corrals at night, not only against the coyote but also to con- 
serve manure. A corral used for several years finally becomes 
a field. 
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THE SHAKING-TENT RITE AMONG THE MONTAGNAIS 
OF JAMES BAY* 


Reena FLANNERY 
Catholic University of America 


E shall first describe the shaking-tent rite as observed 

among the Montagnais in August, 1938, secondly touch 

upon the attitudes of the natives toward the rite, and finally, 
discuss some of the broader aspects of the problem. 

The writer witnessed the rite at Rupert’s House, on the east 
coast of James Bay. An inlander known to be one of the few 
who still use the shaking-tent conducted the ceremony. The 
conjuror does not have anything to do with the erection of the 
tent he uses in the rite. So four or five of the younger men 
volunteered to get the necessary poles, which had to be fresh 
cut, and to erect the structure. 

Six poles, two each of three different kinds of wood were 
placed in a circle about four feet in diameter. One hoop was 
lashed to the poles at a height of about four feet from the 
ground. A man, standing on this hoop then slipped the second, 
smaller hoop over the top of the poles and firmly lashed it in 
place. Finally, the conical frame was covered over, top and all, 
by canvas tenting fastened securely by lines attached to stakes 
driven into the ground. When all was ready it was quite dark, 
and the conjuror, who had been at some distance, apparently in 
deep meditation, during the preparations, crawled into the tent. 


1 Paper read before the American Anthropological Association, annual 
meeting, New York, Dec. 29, 1938. 
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Word had spread quickly and the Indians in festive mood 
clustered about,—the older men grouping themselves on the east 
side from which the conjuror had entered. I was on the opposite 
side among the women. The first song one hears, I was told, was 
that of the trees, and it could not be translated for very few 
ean understand the language of the trees. The tent began to 
shake gently at first and during the whole performance there 
were very few times, if any at all, when the tent was absolutely 
still. More violent oscillations occurred each time a spirit was 
supposed to have entered. During these more violent motions 
the top of the tent sometimes described an are of about three feet. 

Mistabeo is the chief spirit of the rite, a sort of master of 
ceremonies or interpreter for the other spirits. On the night to 
which I refer a couple of other spirits had come into the tent 
before Mistabeo, who, when he arrived, excused himself on the 
grounds that he didn’t knew the shaking-tent was to be ‘‘played 
with’’ that night and, as he was a long way off, it took him some 
time to get there. Incidentally he also remarked on the small- 
ness of the tent. Memegwecio, the being who has charge of the 
clawed animals, came in singing a song about his ‘‘pup’’, the 
bear. Mistcenaku, who has charge of the fish and all things in 
the water, was another important spirit. The crow came in, 
and numerous others followed one by one. 

The old men sitting close to the tent on the east side asked 
most of the questions, although occasionally others of the audi- 
ence would try their luck. Many of the questions were con- 
cerned with hunting. Not all of the questions were answered. 
Mistabeo did most of the talking,—the conjuror is not supposed 
to say a single word, but to kneel squatting back on his heels with 
his head bowed. Once in a while Mistabeo would ask for a 
smoke, and a cigarette would be lighted and shoved under the 
tenting at the place where the conjuror crawled in. Mistabeo 
was very humorous that night and made many remarks that 
elicited much laughter and comment from the onlookers. The 
remarks which drew the most merriment were those concerned 
with sex play. 

One of the high points of the performance was the fight which 
took place between Mistabeo and Memegwecio. The tent shook 
violently and it seemed that a great combat was taking place. 
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One could hear Mistabeo singing, and Memegwecio puffing and 
blowing, and scratching the tent as a bear might have done. 
The audience got more and more excited, crowding closer and 
closer around the tent, and calling out encouragingly to Mistabeo. 
Only if Mistabeo wins such a fight will the Indians have good 
luck in hunting bear. Finally there was a loud thump which 
indicated that Memegwecio had been thrown and that Mistabeo 
was victorious. 

About one o’clock the exodus of the spirits started. The top 
of the tent gave a series of violent little shakes as each one 
departed. Mistabeo, as was customary, remained after the rest 
had gone. Naturally I was anxious to see the performance 
finished and the tent taken down, but this was not to be. 
Mistabeo sang one song after another. Everyone thought the 
next song would be the last. The pauses between songs got 
longer and longer. Finally it was obvious that Mistabeo was 
‘*stalling’’ until I should have gone away. It was not fifteen 
minutes after I took the hint that the meeting broke up. 

In the morning the tent was down and the conjuror had gone 
off. Naturally there was a lot of talk about the performance. 
The general reaction of the old people, so far as I could judge 
it, was one of belief. They felt however that in the good old 
days the conjurors were more powerful and could perform 
much greater feats than these yourfg fellows of today. They 
agreed that this particular man was not too unskillful, but after 
all the tent constructed for him was pretty small and flimsy. 
When one old man was asked why he hadn’t attended the rite, 
—only a few stayed away,—he replied that he saw no reason 
to sit up most of the night for that performance when he had 
so often seen his grandfather and others do really remarkable 
things. From the references to what had occurred a generation 
ago, I gathered that while the general procedure was the same, 
there was a great deal of individual difference in details. One 
thing came out quite clearly from these comparative notes made 
by the older people, namely, that the spirits, especially Mistabeo, 
will reflect in their songs and utterances the personality of the 
eonjuror. If he is a quiet, sober man, the spirits will be grave 
and solemn; if he is a ‘‘funny fellow’’ the spirits will react 
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accordingly and many of their remarks will border on the 
ridiculous. 

Among the younger people there was some skepticism. The 
attitude of the majority seemed to be that, while they were not 
sure whether or not to believe, it was better to be on the safe 
side. One man’s wife expressed the opinion that it was the voice 
of the conjuror they heard rather than the voices of the spirits. 
He told her, ‘‘Don’t talk like that. Never say anything unless 
you are absolutely sure. Since you can’t be sure about this; 
keep quiet’’. This same man told me that when off hunting in 
the winter he did all the things he had seen the old people do; 
if these observances didn’t actually produce the desired result, 
at least they couldn’t do any harm, and if they did bring good 
luck and avoid bad luck—well, he had pretty good luck last 
winter—a lot better luck than these other fellows who pay no 
attention to things like that. 

So much for my own observations and for the attitudes of 
the natives. Now for some of the broader aspects. First, we 
may say that the shaking tent rite seems to be an exclusively 
Woodland Algonquian usage.” For instance, it is not Chippewyan 
and has been reported only for those Beaver who have undoubt- 


‘edly been strongly influenced by the Cree. The shaking tent rite 


extends among the Algonquians from Labrador to the Rockies. 
Secondly, there are some difference to be noted in the rite as 
practised from tribe to tribe within the Woodland Algonquian 
area. Some details characteristic of the other groups are lacking 
among the Montagnais whom I know, e. g., tying the conjuror 
before he goes in to the tent, use of the drum by the conjuror 
while in the tent, and the tying of a rattle on the top of the tent. 
A general difference of more importance may be noted in the fact 
that among many of the tribes for which it is recorded, the 
shaking tent seems to be a key point in the shamanistie practice, 
but rather isolated from other departments,* whereas among the 


2In discussion following the reading of this paper Dr. Hobel stated he 
had obtained a record of the shaking tent among the Cheyenne. 

3 This impression may be due to lack of details in the printed sources, as 
Dr. Hallowell, in discussion following the reading of the paper, suggested 
that among the Algonquians further west, whom he knows intimately, the 
concept is much the same as that among the Montagnais. 
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Montagnais the shaking tent is apparently well integrated into 
the rest of the religious life of the people. Mistabeo, while 
regarded differently by various tribes, is, among the Montagnais 
of James Bay, not an ‘‘other self’’ as reported by Speck for the 
Montagnais of Central Labrador, but a distinct spirit or being... 
He is in charge of the shaking tent, but is not independent. 
He is responsible to another being to whom the Montagnais of 
James Bay look for everything. This being is known as 
Pukuseimagan (the one on whom we depend). Again, Memeg- 
wecio, who is in charge of the ‘‘clawed animals’’, and Mistcenaku, 
who is in charge of the fish, although important in the shaking 
tent rite, are, too, like Mistabeo, responsible to Pukuseimagan. 
In addition, one of the most important uses,—but by no means 
exclusive use,—to which the shaking tent is put is for divination 
in the food quest. And it is the procuring of food by hunting 
around which so much of the religious life revolves. 

Thirdly, we are on safe ground in stating that the shaking 
tent is certainly more animistic than magical or dynamistic. 
In fact there seems to be relatively little magie proper,—that is, 
magic understood as concerned with impersonal power,—among 
most of these northern peoples. Many of the practices which 
we thought at first to be purely magical have, upon further 
investigation, turned out to be not magical at all. The decor- 
ated goose heads would be a case in point. They seemed to be 
merely hunting charms. Actually the motive for saving and 
‘‘dressing up’’ the head of the first goose killed in the season, 
was to please Pukuseimagan, the being mentioned above. More- 
over the term for the shaking tent is kosabatcigan. There is no 
question of the use of manitu in the sense of impersonal power 
so far as I can discover. Incidentally the question can be raised 
as to whether the term manitu is ever used for impersonal power 
among any of the Algonquians except some of the Central 
Algonquians, and in the present state of our evidence it looks 
as if among these last it may be a local development. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the method employed to 
make the tent shake has not, so far as I know, been explained. 
Densmore * advanced the hypothesis ‘‘that the lower hoops may 


4 Densmore, F., An explanation of a trick performed by Indian Jugglers, 
in AA, 1932, 34: 310-14. 
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hold the poles in place after the manner of barrel hoops, and 
that the upper hoops may be larger than the circle of poles and 
manipulated by cords attached to the body of the juggler’’. 
This explanation, however, would not apply to the tent as con- 
structed by the James Bay Montagnais. 


SOME ANTHROPOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS OF 1938 


Joun M. Cooper 


HE works included in the following list have been selected 

from the more important publications of the year 1938 

that are recommended for college libraries and for readers inter- 

ested but not professionally engaged in anthropology. Fuller 

technical lists are easily accessible in the current numbers of 

such periodicals as The American Anthropologist, Anthropos, 
and Ethnologischer Anzeiger. 

The year saw the issuance of fewer than usual works of a 
general nature, at least in English. Perhaps the most important 
one was: Franz Boas and others, General Anthropology, D. C. 
Heath, Boston, pp. 718. It is written as a symposium by ‘‘a 
group of students, most of whom have worked in close contact 
for many years’’. The Introduction and the sections on Biologi- 
cal Premises, Race, Language, Invention, Literature, Music and 
Dance, Mythology and Folklore, and Methods of Research, are 
by Boas; Geological Premises and Prehistoric Archaeology, by 
N. C. Nelson; Human Origins and Early Man, by James H. 
McGregor ; Subsistence, by R. H. Lowie ; Economie Organization, 
and Art, by Ruth Bunzel; Social Life, by Gladys A. Reichard ; 
Government, by Julius E. Lips; Religion, by Ruth Benedict. 
There is probably no anthropologist living who would agree with 
all the multitudinous inferences and points of view expressed by 
the various authors of this remarkable survey of the field of 
anthropology, but every reader, whether of the craft or not, will 
find it as highly suggestive and stimulating as it is informative. 
Boas also issued during 1938 a thorough revision of his ‘‘ Mind 
of Primitive Man’’, Maemillan, N. Y., pp. 285 (original edition, 
1911) ,—a classic on the race problem, both scientific and readable. 
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Two general studies of acculturation appeared: M. J. 
Herskovits, Acculturation: the Study of Culture Contact, J. J. 
Augustin, N. Y., pp. 155; Methods of Study of Culture Contact 
in Africa, Memorandum no. 15, International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, Oxford U. Press, pp. 105 (reprints 
from ‘‘Africa’’, vols. 7-9, with introduction by Malinowski).- 
The two approaches should be studied together, as mutually 
complementary. 

Those interested in the aboriginal religious concepts of the 
North American will find of value two outstanding publications 
of the year in this field: Willard Z. Park, Shamanism in Western 
North America, Northwestern University Studies in the Social 
Sciences, no. 2, Evanston, Ill., pp. 166, an illuminating inter- 
pretation; Father Berard Haile, O.F.M. (one of the founders 
of the C.A.C.), Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way: Text 
and Translation, Yale University Publications in Anthropology, 
no. 17, Yale U. Press, New Haven, pp. 320, a model of its kind. 

Among the numerous tribal monographs appearing during the 
year may be singled out for mention magna cum laude, M. J. 
Herskovits, Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom, 2 v., 
J. J. Augustin, N. Y., pp. 402, 407. 

Attention may be called to the short articles by Donald D. 
Brand, Status of Anthropology in the Western United States, in 
the New Mexico Anthropologist, 1937, 2 :4-16, and 1938, 2 :51-52, 
for the revelation, surprising to many, of the rapid progress that 
has been made in recent years in the West by anthropology in 
the undergraduate curriculum, more rapid apparently than in 
the East. 
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SOME WANGURU PROVERBS AND SAYINGS 
Rev. Toomas McVicar, C.S.Sp. 


Kyambu, Kenya Colony, East Africa 


HE following are some representative proverbs of the 
Wanguru, a Bantu-speaking people of Tanganyika Terri- 

tory, East Africa. The center of their habitat is about seventy 
miles inland from the Bagamoyo district (ef. map, Prurrive 
Man, 1935, 7:1). The recorder spent some years among the 
Wanguru previous to his recent change of residence to Kyambu. 


1. Asakaza niye alule. ‘‘He who is without clothes is rich’’. 
(a. The poor man is free from the worries of guarding his wealth. 
b. Poverty is an incentive to work.) 

2. Malombo mabisi yasagulwa ni moto. ‘‘The dry grass is 
chosen by the fire’’. (From a crowd the master chooses the best 
workers, especially those who give the least trouble. Fire chooses 
the path of least resistance, viz., dry grass.) 

3. Masanga madala haukwiva miti. ‘‘The hard worm heeds 
not the medicine used to expel it’’. (Exceptional cases demand 


4. Mwita pwanit phongezi akauya. ‘‘Be nice to the prodigal 


on his return’’. 


5. Kamphanga mchevu akomwa nzi soni. ‘‘The lazy kipanga 
[bird] is killed by disgrace’. (The lazy one is wanted nowhere. 
He is an outcast and dies in disgrace.) 

6. Kugwele kuinuka. ‘‘What falls will rise’’. 

7. Dege fufuazi ndiyo dikubinda nguku mwekaye. ‘‘It’s the 
slow bird that finishes the fowl in the house’’. (It is not the 
hawk and other large birds of prey that are the menace in the 
fowl yard, because as soon as we see them we chase them. It 
is the slow gentle bird to whom we pay no attention that robs 
us when we are not looking.) 

8. Mgunda wa kale ntangile mabua. ‘‘Put dung on the old 
fields’’. (The old field is known by its stalks, the marks of honest 
work. Such a field needs rest or manure. Help the honest aged. ) 
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9.. Zundo kahituka kuli. ‘‘The zundo has become a dog’’. A 
leopard and a zundo [wild dog] were friends. One day the 
leopard killed an animal and invited the dog to a feast. Before 
eating both had the idea they would like the meat roasted. As. 
a result the zundo was sent to a neighboring village to get some 
fire. This was the zundo’s first visit to a human habitation. 
Seeing bones and scraps of meat scattered around he began to 
eat. He found that he had more to eat than he could finish, and 
besides he was very pleased as nobody interfered with him. In- 
stead of returning to the leopard he remained with the people of 
the village, and when he was called by the leopard he scorned 
him. This proverb is often used against those who scorn the set 
out of which they sprang.) 

10. Sakazanya mbuzi na mwanawe. ‘‘Chase the goat and you 
chase her young’’. (Like father, like son.) 

11. Nyumba yake yedi mlango witha. ‘‘ Her house is nice but 
her door is gone’’. (A reference to inhospitableness; also, to a 
good-looking girl who has lost her virginity.) 

12. Gonelezi chaleka nyoka akasuesa viga. ‘*‘Too much sleep 
left the snake without feet’’. (Unused members become useless ; 
also, an inegntive to punctuality.) 

13. Kthuya chaleka ngoso akaleka mathuntu. ‘‘Through haste 
the rat bore young without eyes’’. (Be patient. In some things, 
chi va piano va sano.) 

14. Kulegeleza kwaleka ndezi akalawa mo mtego. ‘‘By mak- 
ing himself small the ndezi escaped from the trap’’. (Be pru- 
dent, and you will get out of your trouble.) 

15. Ndevu zikalegela ni maivu. ‘‘The beard yields to ashes’’. 
(Put ashes on the hairs and they will come out without slipping. 
If you want something, be diplomatic. The proverb conveys 
something of the meaning of our ‘‘a spoonful of honey catches 
more flies than a barrel of vinegar’’. To remove hairs from 
parts of the body, the Wanguru put ashes on the hairs.) 


16. Kufa nthongo. ‘‘Death is sleep’’. 


17. Mwana mkiwa hakugona zamzi. ‘‘The orphan does not 
sleep well’’. (The orphan must work, for he has no parents 
to help him.) 
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18. Kwetu ni kwetu: koutumwa kuna mahiza. ‘‘Home is 
home: it is not the same as slavery’’. 

19. Watagola kala kunona mtego ubongomana. ‘‘It’s the fat 
animal that’s praised, not the trap’’. 

20. Mlongera mgane mwinke nyumba. ‘‘Have pity on the 
widower and give him a house’’. 

21. Dinguvu dinke sila. ‘‘Give way to strength’’. 

22. Mzungumwenga hakuliza mwali kaidi. ‘‘The European 
is not told the same thing twice’’. 

23. Fisi kiwa ndia difida. ‘‘The poor man dies: if he does 
not die he will find food’’. (Live, horse, and you’ll find grass. ) 

24. Magulu ya hale ni yedi ukasinya unabula hagihi yai ha. 
‘*Things look nice from afar, but on arrival we find the diffi- 
culties’’. (Distant fields are green.) 

25. Kingola matongi atogolwa siku ya ndima. ‘‘The good 
worker is remembered in his absence, especially when the work 
is hard’’. 

26. Agonile kwempeho niye akugulukira ko moto. ‘‘He who 
sleeps at the side runs to the fire’’. (The child seeks advice from 
his elders. ) 

27. Kulegeleza kwalekaga kumbulus akasenga mti. ‘‘Little 
by little the mbulu (iguana) eat away the bark of the tree’’. 
(Persistence conquers all.) 
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AIMS: 


The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through. ° 
promotion of : 


a. Anthropological research and publication by Catholic missionaries 
and other specialists, and of 


b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 
MEMBERSHIP: 


Open to all, clergy and laity, Catholic and non-Catholic, interested 
in the aims of the Conference. 


Dues: Active members $ . 5.00 a year 
Contributing members 10,00 a year 
Sustaining members 25.00 a year 


Subscription to PRIMITIVE MAN: Yearly (2 double or four 
single numbers), $1.00; double numbers, 50 cents each; single 
numbers, 25 cents each, 


PUBLICATIONS: 
All classes of members receive: 


1. PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL ConFERENCE 
—the annual series of brochures. and monographs ; 


2. Primitive Man—published quarterly. 


Please address all applications for membership and other communi- 
cations to the Secretary-Treasurer, 


Rev. John M. Cooper 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 
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